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Do UYou Know! 
0 Jou Nuncew! 


Forest Service men have been tossing 
packages of eggs, tools, and other articles 
trom airplanes to test methods of drop 
ping supplies to fre fhghters. 


Biscuit and a beverage made from 
Hawaii's taro plant have been intro 
duced in Washington in the cafeteria in 
the Department of the Interior. 


No practical way has been found to 
inspect pork for presence of the invis- 
ible parasites that causes trichinosis; the 
only sure precaution is to cook pork 


thoroughly. 


The tools used by an old Navajo sil 
versmith—no less than 82 of his chisels, 
punches, hammers, anvils, and other ar 
ticles—are now owned by the South 


west Museum. 


Many mental diseases are far from 
hopeless—6o per cent. of the mentally ill 
in American hospitals are sent home well 
and able to live normal lives, if given 
proper treatment early. 


In about 75 per cent. of cases, female 
chicks of the Rhode Island Red breed 
can be identified by one or more black 
spots or stripes on head or back; most 
of the male chicks do not have the 
black markings. 


Pennsyivania has started a springtime 
attraction to rival Washington’s Japan 
ese cherry blossoms—a Flowering Dog- 
wood Trail planted along the 50-mile 
road from Valley Forge to the Wash 


ington Crossing of the Delaware River. 
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ferred to in the article. 


AVIATION 

What new aid saves time in the construc- 
tion of a giant flying boat? p. 179. 

What would be the most important service 
of a new airship? p. 180. 

Will thousand-ton seaplanes be economi- 
cal? p. 180. 


CHEMISTRY 


How do military affairs in the Orient 
affect the paint industry? p. 181. 


DENTISTRY 


Would dentists have time to care for low- 
income patients? p. 185. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
In what ways did Robert P. Scripps con- 
tribute to scientific research? p. 181. 


GENETICS 

Can science breed creatures that will be 
free of disease? p. 180. 
GEOLOGY 

Are the little islands of the Pacific likely 
to disappear? p. 185. 

Who took the first photographs of Yel- 
lowstone? p. 187. 





QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 


Most articles which appear in SCIENCE NEWS LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Service, or on papers before meetings. Where published sources are used they are re- 


MEDICINE 


Do children ever suffer from cancer? p 
82. 
What is good for spring fever? p. 184. 


METEOROLOGY 

What causes the hot chinook winds? p. 
184. 
PHYSICS 

How are stars and electrons linked? p. 
185. 
POPULATION 


Are more boys born in war times? p. 184. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Is the “life of the party’ 
p. 184. 


, ? 


really gay? 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Why do marriages fail? p. 182. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


How can infants exposed to measles be 
protected against the disease? p. 185. 








Scientists testing repellants for mos- 
quitoes have some difhculty raising a 
supply of mosquitoes for their experi- 
ments in winter. 


An automobile consumes five times 
as much oil when it travels 52 miles 
an hour as when it travels 33 miles 
an hour, according to a recent study. 


A “glass train” exhibited in London 
has two passenger coaches with walls, 
ceilings, floors, and fittings made of 
glass, and 100,000 tiny mirrors cover- 
ing the exterior. 


A new process has been found for 
producing cheaply the metal magnesium, 
which is even lighter in weight than 
aluminum. 

Hillculture is an important agricul- 
tural word these days, as scientists give 
increasing thought to protection of hilly 
land against erosion. 


California’s Smyrna fig industry traces 
its big start to a San Francisco news- 
paper that awarded thousands of cut- 
tings for new subscriptions, over 50 
years ago. 
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Giant Flying Clipper Boats 
Can “Make Turn on a Dime” 


Engineers’ Meeting Hears Advantages of Scale Model 
In Rushing Production; “In-Line” Engine Discussed 


SOBER picture of the performance 

characteristics of the giant trans- 
oceanic clipper flying boats that have 
excited the admiration of the entire 
world was presented to the national 
aeronautic meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers by William K. 
Ebel, engineer of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company, builders of the Pacific and 
Soviet clippers. 

The great metal birds can figuratively 
turn on a dime even when taxying at 
high speed preparatory to taking off, 
Mr. Ebel told his audience. Should an 
obstruction appear on the water lane 
down which the boat is roaring for the 
take-off, the pilot can cut two motors on 
one side and swing his rudder at the 
same time, taking the boat quickly and 
safely out of harm’s way. 

“This maneuver represents an ex- 
treme condition and is recommended for 
emergency use only, as it is quite cer- 
tain that unless passengers have their 
helts securely fastened they will be 
thrown from their seats.” 

So adjusted that a skilled pilot who 
knows his ship can maneuver it in a 
crowded harbor by using his engines 
and taking advantage of drift and wind 
conditions, the boat is nevertheless sea- 
worthy in the extreme, he indicated. 

Quite naturally one of these large 
planes, it was explained, is not quite 
so maneuverable as smaller flying ships, 
but it is nevertheless easy to control 
in flight. 


Test Model 


Aiding the Martin Company in their 
development of still larger flying ves- 
sels, Mr. Ebel reported, is the develop- 
ment of a quarter scale model for actual 
flight of the plane they expect to build. 
This model, large enough for a_ pilot 
and observer, is an addition to the tow- 
ing tests carried out on a model of the 
hull and to the windtunnel tests carried 
out on a small model. 

Use of the model, on which changes 
indicated by test results are made prior 
to building ‘of the full size plane results 
in great savings, he declared, not only 
of money but of time also. 


Prior to the development of _ this 
scheme, a prototype plane had to be built 
before mass production of a given type 
was started. Development of the proto- 
type plane and carrying out tests on it 
requires a year, thus slowing production 
and making the plane, when it is finally 
manufactured in quantity, that much out 
of date. 

Growing Interest 
“In-line” engines, whose cylinders are 


lined up one behind the other and which 


have small cross-sections and therefore 


less wind resistance, are attracting in- 
creasing attention, R. M. Hazen and 
O. V. Montieth of the Allison Engineer- 
ing Company, told their colleagues, “par- 
ticularly in the larger powers,” for the 
larger present-day engines present ser- 
ious streamlining problems. 





ANCIENT 


179 


Such engines as Mr. Hazen and Mr. 
Montieth discussed are of growing im 
portance to military aviation, particular 
ly for use in small speedy pursuit planes. 
European engineers have made consid 
erable advances during recent years while 
America has just lately become inter 
ested. The two engineers read a report 
on vibration 
engine. 


studies made on the new 
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ENGINEERING 


Modern Defense Towers 
Like Ancient Refuges 


EWEST device for the protection 
of civilian populations against air 
raids is a strong, windowless tower ot 
concrete nine stories high, in which 400 
can find shelter for the dura 
tion of any raid. This air defense tower 


persons 


has been developed by the Draegerwerk, 
Luebeck, Germany, manufacturers of gas 
masks and respirators for industrial as 
well as military use. 

The tower is bombproof as well as 
gasproot. Small in area as seen from the 
air, it presents an almost impossible tar 
get under even the most favorable bomb 
ing conditions. Moreover, its conical top 
is sheathed in stout steel, to deflect any 





MODERN 


Separated in time by nearly a thousand years from the new German air defense tower 

is this famous Ardmore round tower in County Waterford, Ireland (left). It also was 

intended for defense against military attack. The new Draegerwerk air defense tower 

in Luebeck, Germany, is similar in purpose as well as external appearance to ancient 
military towers. 
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accidental direct hit. Its concrete walls 
are calculated to withstand a blast pres 
sure equivalent to 100 tons per square 
vard from any explosives falling along 
side. Its round shape and wide base give 
t great stability. 

The top Hoor is intended to house 
the ventilating machinery, and the re 
maining eight floors are for the people. 
Entrances are by two outside staircases, 
to the second and third floors respective 
ly, and a series of stairs at the center 
connects the floors. 

It is planned to set up one of these 
towers tor each 400 persons in an in- 
in closely built up 


dustrial plant, of 


urban residence areas. The people could 
take shelter in them when the raid warn 
ing is sounded, remaining until after the 
hostile planes have flown awav. The 


towers mav be incorporated into other 


AVIATION 


building units, or even sunk into the 
earth. 

New though the Draegerwerk tower 
is, it nevertheless re-emphasizes the old, 
old aphorism of Ecclesiastes, that there 
is no new thing under the sun. For 
nearly a thousand years ago in Ireland, 
when raiding Vikings harried the coasts 
and even made incursions inland, towers 
that look strangely like the new German 
structures were built alongside the 
churches. 

These round towers of stone, of which 
examples still stand in perfect condition, 
were used as refuges during raids, by 
both clergy and people, who also brought 
their more portable valuables. The Vik- 
ings were never equipped for siege war- 
fare, so that these simple “keeps” were 
safe enough until the marauders went 
back to their ships. 
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Shenandoah Designer Calls 
Proposed Airship Necessary 


By PROF. J. C. HUNSAKER, of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE replacement of the Los Angeles 

as provided by the pending naval 
appropriation bill. is the necessary step 
to revive the airship art in this country. 

We attempted in the past to go too 
fast in catching up with the Germans. 
Nevertheless, we did create adequate 
building facilities and the beginning of 
a skilled engineering and operating or 
ganization, 

The discouragement following the loss 
of the Akron and Macon has stopped all 
progress and if continued will virtually 
hand over to the Germans our exclusive 
helium resources on the grounds that 
they can operate zeppelins successfully 
but we cannot. 

A new Los Angeles will hold our 
building industry together and train 
American naval personnel in the use of 
a scouting vehicle of enormous poten- 
tial value over the wide spaces of the 
Pacific. The helium-filled airship, es- 
pecially when carrying airplanes, is of 
great utility for strategic scouting and 
surveillance. 

The art of flight in a lighter-than-air 
vehicle is an important branch of aero 
nautics that should not be neglected by 
the country having a natural monopoly 
of helium. While heavier-than-air ve- 


hicles are rapidly advancing in reliability 
and safety, | believe comparable progress 
is possible with airships. 

Their most important service should 
be as commercial passenger carriers. The 
Los Angeles replacement would put this 
country in a position to go ahead on a 
sound program of commercial airship de- 
velopment, making use of the lessons of 
our past mistakes. 
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AVIATION 


Sikorsky Foresees 
High Speed Planes 


OOKING into the future clear past 

the giant seaplanes now building and 
contemplated by the airlines, Igor I. 
Sikorsky, noted airplane designer, fore 
sees the possibility of building 1,000-ton 
flying clippers capable of carrying thous- 
ands of passengers. 

One-hundred-ton  seaplanes_ will be 
crossing the Atlantic in 20 hours on reg- 
ularly scheduled lines within the next 
few years, Mr. Sikorsky, credited with 
designing the first successful multi-mo- 
tored aircraft, told an audience attend- 
ing the fourteenth annual Steinmetz Me- 
morial Lecture, in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Planes in the thousand-ton class, al- 
though well within the range of engi- 


neering possibility, he asserted, may not, 
however, be the most economical. Suf- 
ficient trafic to fill them would be dif- 
ficult to find. But engineers can build 
them and may yet do so. 

“Limit in the size of aircraft in the 
future will be dictated not by engi- 
neering possibilities, but by economical 
factors and traffic requirements,” he ex- 
plained in recalling the erroneous opin- 
ion held during the early days of avia- 
tion that, with increase in size, airplanes 
would lose load carrying efficiency and 
finally would even be unable to fly. 

Predicting practical limits to aeronau- 
tical operations, he stated that “it is 
probable that an altitude of 75,000 to 
go0,000 feet and a speed of from 500 to 
600 miles per hour will not be exceeded 
until a new source of energy giving 
greater power per unit of weight, com- 
bined with a new method of propulsion 
becomes available.” 

Such a new method may well be 
found, he declared, citing the possibility 
of developing a method of producing 
and handling liquid hydrogen for use 
as a fuel. “Such a development would 
make possible the circumnavigation of 
the earth along the Equator in a non- 


stop flight without refueling.” 
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Methuselah Mice Show How 
Disease Can Be Cut Down 


F MEN and women knew as much 

about their own heredity as science 
knows about that of mice, humanity 
could hope for a future free of disease. 
This appears to be the conclusion of 
studies which Dr. Maud Slye, Univer- 
sity of Chicago scientist, described to 
members of the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C. 

Cancer is not the only disease from 
which Dr. Slye can protect her mice. In 
the mouse paradise she provides for 
them they are protected from all the 
other ills to which mice are heir. They 
live to be Methuselah mice, dying peace- 
fully at an age which, if mice were men, 
would give a life span of 720 years. 

Dr. Slye urged laymen and medical 
men to keep human heredity records 
such as those she has kept for 165,000 
mice during the last 30 years. Such rec- 
ords give the knowledge on which the 
Methuselah race of mice has been built 
and might lead to a similarly long-lived, 


healthy human race. 
Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


Evaporated goat milk is now a com- 
mercial product. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Death of Robert Scripps |s 
Loss to Scientific Research 


Trustee of Science Service, He Also Was Active 
In Support of Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
+ 


OBERT SCRIPPS’ passing robs 

science of one of its most consistent 
supporters, who continued the work of 
his father, the late E. W. Scripps, and 
of his aunt, the late Ellen Browning 
Scripps. His death occurred on March 
3, 1938. 

As a trustee of Science Service, he 
took a lively interest in the work and 
progress of this institution for the popu- 
larization of science, which had_ been 
founded by his father in collaboration 
with Prof. William E. Ritter of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Equally unstinting was his support of 
scientific research, particularly at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at 
La Jolla, Calif., which his aunt and his 
father had founded shortly before the 
World War. 

Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan, recently re- 
tired director of the Scripps Institution, 
wheh informed of the death of Mr. 
Scripps, said: 

“I am deeply shocked and grieved to 
hear the news. He has been the prin- 
cipal supporter of the Scripps Institution 
ever since his father and his aunt died. 
He was unswerving in his loyalty.” 

Less than a year ago, Mr. Scripps 
presented to the Institution a yacht, for- 
merly the property of the noted screen 
actor Lewis Stone, which had been com- 
pletely refitted as a cruising scientific 
laboratory. The vessel was re-named in 
memory of his father, the E. W. Scripps. 


Untimely 


“The untimely and shocking death of 
Robert P. Scripps is sure to have con- 
siderable repercussions on science, espec- 
ially those scientific enterprises in which 
his father, E. W. Scripps, was  inter- 
ested,” was the comment of Dr. W. E. 
Ritter, honorary president of Science 
Service, University of California biologist 
and former head of the Scripps Institu- 
tion at La Jolla, Calif. Dr. Ritter and E. 
W. Scripps worked together in the or- 
ganization of Science Service. 

“Of these enterprises,” Dr. Ritter con- 
tinued, “the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography has a very definite program in 
which Robert Scripps was keenly inter- 


ested and which he was promoting in 
the way that his father hoped he might. 
Much the same can be said for the 
Foundation for Population Research at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

“Science Service in a way was much 
greater in conception and consequently 
less defined in scope, organization and 
policy. In consequence, the departure of 
Mr. Robert Scripps from the board of 
trustees leaves the future policies some- 
what more of a problem. In _ particular, 
the relation of Science Service to the 
humanistic sciences and to democracy, 
which were cardinal aims and interests 
of E. W. Scripps, still remains to a con- 
siderable extent unsolved. The absence 
of the son Robert will be seriously felt 
by those on whom the future of Science 
Service will depend. 


Met Responsibilities 


“In tribute to Bob as a man I men 
tion my privilege of calling him friend 
from the time he was a little boy and 
my admiration for his desire and ability 
to meet the responsibilities that came 
upon him as heir to his father’s fortune 
and the great institutions which the 
father had built.” 

Other officers of Science Service ex- 
pressed their regrets at the passing of 
Robert Scripps, in the following. state- 
ments: 

By Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, president 
of Science Service, who is executive of- 
ficer of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, and professor emeri- 
tus of biology of Princeton University: 

The death of Mr. Robert P. Scripps 
is a great loss to Science Service. He 
has been an active trustee of this insti- 
tution for the popularization of science 
which his father founded. Scientific men 
will join the newspaper world in feel- 
ing the absence of his influence and ac- 
tion. 

By Watson Davis, director of Science 
Service: 


A Leader 


Mr. Robert P. Scripps was one of the 
quiet, effective liberal leaders in Ameri- 
can life. His untimely passing robs our 





ROBERT P. SCRIPPS 


civilization of an influence for construc 
tive progress. The world of science as 
well as that of public affairs and news 
papers mourns Mr. Scripps because of 
his active interest in Science Service and 
other scientific institutions with which 
the name of Scripps will ever be asso 
ciated. 
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Science Seeking Tung 
Oil Substitute in Paints 


APAN is conquering China foot by 
foot. Already the economic conse- 

quences of her control are felt in the 
world markets, mainly as a_ stopping 
of Chinese exports like tung oil. Realis 
tic business sees conditions becoming 
worse before they become better and 
hence is enlisting the aid of scientific 
research to find some substitute for the 
fast-drying vegetable oil which finds 
such wide use in paints and lacquers. 

Which brings us to oiticica oil. You’ve 
never heard of it? That may be true but 
soon you will be hearing much more 
about this oil which comes from pecan 
like nuts from Brazil’s oiticica tree. Oiti 
cica oil (pronounced oy-tee-see-kar) is 
the only vegetable oil, available in com 
mercial quantities, which rivals tung oil 
in its properties. 

While you can follow the Japan-China 
troubles in the newspaper headlines you 
can also read them, by inference, from 
the tables showing Brazil’s exports of 


oiticica oil. Prior to 1934 these exports 
were negligible. In 1935 exports of oti 
cica oil totaled $,000,000 pounds and in 

1930 they jumped to between 8,000,000 
ind 10,000,000 pounds. In 1936 the 
United States took 3,000,000 pounds of 
the total and in 1937 the amount in 
reased to 4,000,000 pounds. World ex 
port figures for 1937 are not yet avail 
able. 

Research is showing how the oil can 
rive botl iooth and crinkly surtaces 
to paints and lacquers. Early work, in 
which the oil was processed like tung 
oil, gave discouraging results that are 
now being overcome. 

Miticica oil seems especially adapted 
tor use with phenolic resin lacquers of 
which bakelite is typical. The crushing 
of the nuts in northern Brazil is now 
done in modern factories which bid 
fair to set up a new oil source despite 
iny events which may occur in the far 
east. Chemists in Germany, England 
and France, as well as the United States 


are studying the oiticica oil. 
Science News Letter, March 19, 


MEDICINE 


Cancer Attacks Children 
As Well As Older Persons 


+ ie NG persons can and do have 
cancer. It occurs in practically all 
parts ol the body. 

Ihe Barnard Free Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, St. Louis, since 1908, has had 
134 young patients in whom the diagno 
sis of cancer was definitely proved by 
Microscopie examination. 

Seventy-two additional cases were di 
aynosed as cancer by experienced staff 
physicians, but on these there was no 
report of microscopic examination. 

Youngest in the series were a girl 

and a boy of 9 years. The young 
est with carcinoma of the lip was 19; 
of the bre ist, 22: of the ovary, 15, and 
of the cervix, 20 years. 

Drs. Norman Hall and James W. 
Bagby report the cases in the Journal 
of the American Medical 
(March 5) 


They report also a seeming tendency 


{ssociation. 


of cancer to manifest itself more often 
during early life. Cases reported are of 
carcinoma only. Sarcoma and_ other 
malignant conditions have not been in 


cluded 
“The age of the patient must not in 
fluence one in procrastination and watch 
ful waiting,” the St. Louis specialists 
state. “The results of treatment in young 
persons, as in older ones, depend on 
early diagnosis and adequate treatment.” 
Science News Letter, March 19, 19388 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Expert Tells Why Wives and 
Husbands W anttoLeave Home 


Path From Altar to Divorce Court Is Lined With 
Petty Annoyances Because Neither Partner Cares 


WO MILLION 
women will be married during the 
coming year. They will all start off in 


young men and 


a flurry ol good wishes and rice, hoping 
for great happiness. 

But nearly 200,000 of these marriages 
will end in the divorce court instead of 
happiness ever after. 

Los Angeles county, famous as the 
site of glamorous movie romances, is 
also noted tor its brittle marriages. 
There, one-half of all the married 
couples zo to the divorce court to air 
publicly their marital infelicities. 

Many more couples, in Los Angeles 
county and elsewhere throughout the 
United States, remain miserably at home 
still married but far from happily mar- 
ried. 

To stem the tide bringing about the 
wreckage of so much human happiness, 
a clinic was started in Los Angeles some 


years ago to treat ailing marriages. 
There, husbands and wives pour out 
their troubles to expert advisers. 

No two cases are exactly alike. The 
family problems are complicated; they 
have been years in developing. But in 
most cases where both husband and 
wife are intelligent and want to make a 
success of their marriage, the Institute 
of Family Relations is able to show them 
how to do so. 

After listening to the confidences of 
many an abused wife and tortured hus 
band, Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of 
the Institute, has listed for you some of 
the most popular methods of husband 
and wife torture. Here is a picture of 
an American husband as seen through 
the eyes of the unhappy wife: 

He is away from home taking care 
of business most of the time. 

When he is home he acts as it the 











SHE GETS 


UP LATE 


Husband complains when, in pajamas and curlers, the wife sets a can of tomato 

juice on the table, which he dispatches while she scrapes the toast. He doesn’t like her 

curlers, pajamas -or the thrown-together breakfast. His newspaper reading during 
breakfast peeves her. 
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HE IS UNTIDY 


Wife kicks because friend husband hangs his clothes on the door knob and thinks 
his wife is lucky he doesn’t throw them on the floor. He never knows where his belong- 


ings are and doesn’t even look but shouts “Where’s my so-and-so? 
g 


place was merely a boarding house, and 
not a very good one at that. 

He reads the newspaper at breakfast. 

He comes home for dinner when he 
feels like it. 

He never takes the trouble to phone 
if he is late, but expects his wite to 
have a good meal ready at any time. 

He praises his bachelor days and 
“points with pride” to some of the fine 
girls who wanted to marry him. 

On Sundays he doesn’t dress or shave. 
He doesn't even brush his teeth. There's 
no one around then but “the missus,” 
and of course she doesn’t count. 


Won't Let Her Drive 


He drives the auto to work, so that 
his wife can’t use it. Anyhow, he doesn't 
like her to drive. 

In the evening he vetoes any sugges- 
tion that they go out. He wants to read 
the paper, hear the radio, and go to 
bed. 

He hangs his clothes on the door 
knobs, and thinks his wife ought to be 
delighted that he doesn’t leave them on 
the floor. 

In short, he considers himself a star 
boarder rather than a lover. 

That is-the unhappy wife's picture of 
her husband. But the husband has his 
complaints, too. 

“There are always two sides to a 


9% 


story,” Dr. Popenoe says. “if one draws 
conclusions from the complaint of one 
partner, the verdict may have to be re- 
vised radically when the other is heard 
from.” 


His Side of It 


Here is the way the unhappy husband 
described his wife: 

She goes to bed in curl papers. 

She gets out of bed late in the morn- 
ing. 

Clad in pajamas, she puts some canned 
fruit and weak coffee on the breakfast 
table which her husband dispatches while 
she is scraping the toast. 

She is always out of something, has to 
suspend operations while she goes to one 
neighbor for a couple of eggs, and to 
another for a tablespoonful of baking 
powder. 

In the evening she wants her husband 
to hear a recital of all the conversations 
she has had during the day with de- 
liverymen and peddlers, unless she varies 
the program by whining and complain- 
ing. 

When out with friends she discusses 
family affairs or details of her husband's 
business. 

She corrects her husband’s grammar 
in public. 

She changes the details of the jokes 
he tells. 
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She is always trying to flirt with some 
male in public. 

She runs to mother for sympathy. 

She is not truthful. 

She opens her husband’s mail. 

She lets herself get fat and sloppy in 
appearance. 

She leaves her stockings soaking in 
the washbow! to confront her husband 
when he has only three minutes to shave. 

That is the husband’s side of the 
story. 


Neither Tries 


Dr. Popenoe sums up both sides with 
the verdict that neither partner is really 
trying to make himself pleasant to live 
with. 

“Husband and wife usually will not 
admit that they are indifferent; that 
they care too little about the marriage 
to give it the attention it requires,” Dr. 
Popenoe says. “But they continually act 
on that principle.” 

“Before marriage, they have mace 
some effort to please each other. Each 
has put his best foot forward. Now 
they are married so they think it is time 
to ‘settle down.’ 

“No greater mistake could be made 
than to think that a successful marriage 
ever ‘settles down.’ It must be a dynamic 
relationship; a continuous adjustment of 
two changing personalities that are sur 
rounded by perpetually changing scenes.” 

There are four family problems so 
common that they are elements in prac 
tically all the difficulties that have been 
submitted to the Institute of Family Re 
lations for assistance. 

The budget takes first place in mari 
tal problems. Wives and husbands quar 
rel over the way that the mechanics of 
the home are run or not run on both 
sides. Removal of friction on these sub 
jects is usually easy, and does much to 
lessen the tension in the home, Dr. Pops 
noe has found. 

Second in importance as a source of 
difficulties is the matter of recreation. 
The husband who has been away trom 
home all day likes nothing better than 
to get home and stay there. He wants 
to take off his shoes and put his feet 
up. But the wife has been looking at 
the same flowers in the wall paper all 
day long; she wants to go out. They 
discuss the question of whether to go 
or stay all evening and so do not get the 
benefits of either plan. 

They need to build up mutual inter 
ests to break the monotony of life and 
give them something interesting to think 
about and talk about. A reorganization 
of the recreational (Turn to Page 190) 
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Try Orange Juice For 
That Tired Feeling 


For that tired 
juice. 


No, it’s not an advertisement, and for 
orange juice you can substitute any 
other fresh fruit or vegetable that con- 
tains plenty of anti-scurvy vitamin C, 
The list of such foods runs from apples 
and cabbages to tomatoes. 

Tiredness, along with “rheumatism, 
anemia and other common afflictions” 
may result from lack of vitamin C, it 
appears from an announcement of re- 
search by Dr. Lawrence E. Detrick, re- 
search associate in chemistry on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California. 

Dr. Detrick believes that the “deep- 
seated cause” of these conditions is bor- 
derline scurvy, due to not eating enough 
vitamin C. Violent scurvy, due to com- 
plete lack of vitamin, is a disease of 
past history, but borderline scurvy is 
“more prevalent today than is general- 
ly realized,” Dr. Detrick stated. 

Wounds of animals fed plenty of vita- 
min C in orange juice healed much fast- 
er and withstood greater pressure than 
those of animals that were given scanty 
amounts of orange juice, although the 
latter animals got enough vitamin C to 
escape severe scurvy. 

Dr. Detrick is conducting his research 
under a grant from the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 19388 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Not Always Best To Be 
The Life of the Party 


M OST of us have at some time or 
other watched with amusement 
and perhaps a touch of envy those gay 
persons who are the life of the party. 
But have you ever stopped to think of 
what lies back of the gaiety or of what 
it really means to be the life of every 
party? 

The other side of the picture is a 
dark one, it appears from an analysis 
of the life of the party recently given 
by Dr. Minna Emch, lecturer in psy- 
chiatry at Northwestern University, in 
an address under the auspices of the IIli- 
nois Society for Mental Hygiene. 

The life of the party is a child at 
heart, Dr. Emch says. His gaiety and 


activity are like the antics of a child 
who is constantly striving for approba- 
tion, admiration and attention. They are 
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like a mask to cover his doubt of his 
own ability and worth and his fear of 
appearing inadequate. 

An unfortunate feature of this mask 
is that it convinces no one, least of all 
the life of the party himself. Even in 
the moment of success and happiness he 
is driven by the fear that he will be out- 
done by someone else and after the party 
is over he is tormented by wondering 
whether he really was good or whether 
the laughter he excited was admiration 
or derision. So his success is unsatisfy- 
ing and he must drive himself. still 
harder at the next party. The old say- 
ing, “there is no rest for the weary,” 
applies forcefully to him, Dr. Emch 
points out. 

Worst of all, however, is the fact that 
the life of the party wastes his energies, 
intellectual interests and emotions in a 
constant struggle for small successes 
which do not really satisfy, instead of 
saving these valuable assets for what Dr. 
Emch calls “the real success which we all 
hope for—a sense of fulfillment in a 
‘good life.’ ” 
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Snow-Eating Chinook Winds 
Caused by Altitude Change 


ANSHEE-WAILING winter winds, 

sweeping across the Colorado Front 
Range, evaporating the snow from the 
leeward slopes and raising the tempera- 
tures fifty degrees in a few hours, are 
less of a puzzle to climatologists today 
as a result of the work of Ronald L. 
Ives, geologist, who took a thermometer 
out into the storms, and recorded the 
temperatures in the high country while 
the winds were blowing. 

Reporting his findings in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, Mr. Ives ex- 
plains the temperature changes as caused 
by losses and gains in the wind’s mois- 
ture. While they are rising up the west- 
facing slopes of the range, the winds are 
losing moisture, and being warmed 
thereby; while when they descend, the 
air is warmed by compression, but losing 
heat as it evaporates the snow. 

Thus, when all the unsheltered snow 
on the leeward slopes is gone, the winds 
are very warm, often changing a sub- 
zero spell to springlike weather in a few 
hours. 

The research was done while Mr. Ives 
was at the University of Colorado. He 


is now on the staff of Science Service. 
Science News Letter, March 19, 1988 
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POPULATION 


War Fails to Bring Larger 
Proportion of Boy Births 


OU HAVE probably heard the oft- 

repeated statement that during times 
of war and national emergency boys are 
born in much greater numbers than are 
girls. 

The story, it turns out, is just an- 
other old wives’ tale. 

In the United States, for each thous- 
and girls coming into the world, there 
are something like 1,057 boys born. In 
some years, to be sure, the ratio is higher 
than in other years, but study of the 
statistics explodes the theory that boy 
births increase in times of stress. 

Neither war, nor economic upheaval, 
nor climatic nor geographic differences 
nor infant death rates, caused the ratio 
of boy births to go up or down, it is 
concluded by Dr. Antonio Ciocco of the 
Johns Hopkins University in reviewing 
the figures for Human Biology. 

Although in 1918 over three million 
men were mobilized for military duty, 
no marked change in the sex ratio oc- 
curred at any time during or immediate- 
ly after the war, he said. Neither did any 
great increase take place during the re- 
cent economic depression. 

Comparison of birth statistics for 33 
different states shows that the different 
geographic and climatic conditions exist- 
ing within the United States do not af- 
fect the proportion of male children 
born. A small increase in sex ratio dur- 
ing June, July and January is so small 
that it is not statistically significant. 

The ratio is lower among colored than 
native white parents. 

It is lower among younger children 
in the family and when parents are 
more than 30 years of age. 

What explains these odd facts? Biolo- 
gists now realize that there is no one 
simple explanation. 

Because, in deaths before birth, boys 
outnumber girls, and yet more boys than 
girls safely reach the birth date, it is 
concluded that the majority of concep- 
tions are of boy babies. But no one yet 
knows why. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


















































Average New York Dentist 
Idle Fourth of Time 


HE average dentist of New York 

City has eight “office hours” per day 
out of which he is idle for two hours 
and ten minutes, it was announced on 
the basis of first returns from a question- 
naire sent out by the First District Den- 
tal Society of the State of New York. 

Two-thirds of the dentists replying so 
far are willing to accept patients from 
the low income group at low fixed fees. 
These patients are those said not to be 
receiving dental attention at present. 
Only 23 per cent. of the dentists reply- 
ing said they would be willing to work 
on a full-time basis for a dental project 
if it were under the supervision of or- 
ganized dentistry. 

The questionnaire is part of an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of reducing 
dental disease through provision of ade- 
quate care for the low-income group. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


PH YSICS—-PHYSIOLOGY 


Thermal Noise Being Used 
In Studies of Hearing 


OME of the newer experiments on 
fundamental problems of human 
hearing are using one of the strangest 
sounds in the world—the sound without 
a pitch. Or said another way, the sound 
that is all sound. 

No, this is no riddle! There really is 
an unpitched sound which contains all 
the sound wave frequencies from about 
20 vibrations at the lower limit of hear- 
ing to 15,000 vibrations a second which 
is near the upper limit of human audi- 
bility. 

Few people have ever heard this sound 
which can create a continuous acoustical 
spectrum of frequency. Scientists call it 
thermal noise. Its origin is in the hap- 
hazard motions of the tiny electrical 
charges known as electrons, as they 
move in chaotic, bumping paths within 
an electrical conductor. Cause of this 
electron motion is the temperature of 
the wire. 

You will have no chance of hearing 
thermal noise merely by holding a wire 
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close to your ear and listening. The 
thermal noise is electrical rather than 
acoustical noise. To hear it you must 
amplify it millions of times and make 
the electrical energy operate a loud 
speaker. If you amplify sufficiently there 
will finally come a dull roaring which 
becomes stronger and stronger with 
increased amplification. This is thermal 
noise. 

In electrical and radio engineering 
thermal noise represents the limit of 
useful amplification just as the appear- 
ance of grain in a photographic picture 
represents the useful limit of photo- 
graphic magnification. If you have a 
powerful radio part of the background 
noise is thermal noise. It is somewhat 
similar to the surface noise of phono- 
graph records. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Convalescent Serum Will 
Protect Against Measles 


MEASLES epidemic reaching rec- 

ord-breaking heights is leading the 
U. S. Public Health Service to prepare 
a statement on preventive measures. 

Convalescent serum, taken from blood 
of recovered measles patients, is suggest- 
ed as a preventive for all infants under 
1 year old in families where a case of 
measles occurs. This should prevent the 
disease in about half the infants who 
are thus exposed to it. Babies need spec- 
ial protection because measles is very 
often a fatal disease in infants. Whole 
blood of the infant’s parents may be 
used if convalescent serum is not avail- 
able, but is not as satisfactory. 

Closing of schools is not considered 
necessary. Public Health Service officials, 
however, warn that parents and teachers 
during the measles epidemic should 
watch for the “first sneeze,” and isolate 
the child in order to protect others. This 
is because measles is most contagious 
during the very first stages, before it is 
even recognized as measles. 

For the week ending February 26, 
latest on which complete figures are 
available, 38,898 cases were reported 
throughout the country. The actual num- 
ber is probably two or three times as 
many, health officials estimate. The epi- 
demic is centered in the Middle West. 
The Chicago Board of Health an- 
nounced 669 cases reported in a single 
day (February 28) in that city, an all 
time high record. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 1988 
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PHYSICS 


Stars and Electrons Linked 
In Single New Formula 


NEW link between the stars and 

those smallest atomic particles, the 
electrons, has been developed mathemat- 
ically by Prof. Arthur E. Haas of the 
University of Notre Dame and reported 
to the scientific world. ( Science.) 

He finds that two fixed stars of aver 
age mass exert on each other at a 
distance equal to the radius of the uni 
verse a gravitational force that is as large 
as the electrostatic force acting between 
two fundamental charges, such as on 
electrons, at a distance equal to the classi 
cal radius of the electron. 

Thus the stars and electrons are 
brought into the same physical universe, 
as it were. The stars are shown to be 
obeying laws compatible with happen- 
ings in the submicroscopic region of the 
subatomic, where recent progress in 
physics has suggested the laws might be 
different than they are in the larger parts 
of the universe. 

From the use of relationships between 
the radius and age of the universe, the 
total number of protons and neutrons, 
Hubble’s constant, Newton’s gravitation- 
al constant, the fundamental charge on 
the electron, the masses of the proton 
and electron, and the classical radius of 
the electrons, Prof. Haas found this new 
relationship and also derived the fact 
that the mass of the average star is 
about twice that of the sun. This result 
agrees with astronomical observations. 
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Senne Pacific Islands 
After Five Thousand Years 


HERE won't be so many Pacific 

Islands for nations to argue about 
5,000 years in the future, if sea levels 
continue to rise as they have in the 
past, according to geologists, who point 
out that all but the most rapidly grow- 
ing of the coral atolls of the South Pa 
cific, now prized as air bases, will be 
submerged or greatly reduced in size 
in the future. 

Sea levels are now rising at the rate 
of one inch every twelve years, due to 
the melting of the Arctic and Antarctic 
ice caps, left over from the most recent 
Ice Age, which began to decline only 
about 50,000 years ago. When this ice 
has all melted away, sea levels will be 
at least 100 feet higher than at present. 

Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 
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Wild West is Painted 


Pioneer Photographer-Painter Portrays Historic 
Scenes for New Interior Department Museum 


By RONALD L. IVES 


ILID WES] 
realistic paintings just unveiled in 
the new Department of the Interior Mu 
seum in Washington, D. C 
no modernist 


] 


days again mn 


The MC are 
of what the pioneer west may have look 
ed like. Buffalo Bill himself would recog 
nize them as accurate portraits, and pro 


impressions 


fessional geologists agree that they are 
accurate. 
that they 
photographic taithtulness for the artist ts 
95-year-old William H. Jackson, pioneer 
photographer of the West. The first 
photographs of Yellowstone Park, taken 
away back in the 70's when one camera 
was a pack-mule load, were the work 
ot this artist Jackson. 

As a young fellow he kept his rest 


scientifically 


It is natural should have a 


same 


less steps always in front of the field 
party; and even now in his old age he 
can take the grandsons of his old com 
and “run them ragged” on 
the trail of good pictures. Frontier scenes 


paintings 


rades out 


such as those in these new 


were deeply etched in his retentive mind 


during days spent “waiting for weather” 


on the wind-cursed peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the long hours spent 
over hand-sensitized wet plates in the 
days when only a strong man could car- 
ry a portable camera. 
Those were the “good 
when photographic plates were as big 
as window panes, and a camera crew 
five men, with five strong mules 
to carry the equipment. Sometimes a 
military guard was necessary to keep the 
local Sitting Bull at bay while the photo- 
grapher sensitized his plates, exposed 
them, and developed them on the spot. 
You couldn’t get film at the corner drug 
store in those days besides, the corner 
store many hundred miles 
the places Jackson had to photo 


old days,” 


was 


drug was 
trom 
graph. 
In the murals can be 
plains of Nebraska, during a cattle drive 
in the early days, when people rode on 
horses or in covered wagons. Another 
shows the Powell party camped on the 
Green River, near the Wyoming-Colora- 
do line, during their memorable expedi- 
tion through the Colorado canyons from 
Green River, Wyoming, to the present 
Boulder Dam. Members of the 


seen the arid 


site of 


Wheeler Survey party, camped in the 
mesa lands of the Southwest, can be 
identified in another of the murals, and 
the discovery of the Norris Geyser Basin 
ot Yellowstone by the Hayden Party is 
shown in a fourth. A camp in the wilds 
of Middle Park, Colorado, shown in 
another of the murals, is so accurately 
depicted that the spot from which the 
area is seen can be located within a few 
feet. The town of Granby, Colorado, 
now stands on this old campsite. 
Painted with all the painstaking care 
of an old master, these murals can be 
inspected at very close range. All the 
details are there, in their proper rela- 
tions, yet at a distance the scenes still 
look as they should, with no distortion 
or undue emphasis. The characters in 
the paintings can be identified without 
difficulty, and are true portraits of the 
pioneers who mapped the country when 


IT’S REAL 


Members of the Hayden Survey in the 
Upper Geyser Basin, in Yellowstone Park, 
in 1871, find that the reported wonders 
are actual things, and not the dreams of 
“bushed” fur trappers. This painting by 
William H. Jackson shows the scene. Note 
the photographer in the middle distance, 
putting a “portable” camera of that time 
in operation. 
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the trip from Denver to Granby took 
five days of fighting snow and loose 
rock, with the danger from Indian ar- 
rows ever-present. 

As historical documents, these murals 
are good. As paintings, they are a pleas- 
ant relief from the modern surrealistic 
and impressionistic tendencies. Unlike 
many modern paintings, they do not 
shock the onlooker into seeing them, and 
they may be profitably studied. In all 
probability, the Jackson murals will still 
be admired when most modern art is 
forgotten, for they are good work by 
any standard. 


Not an Accident 


But for all his skill with a_ brush, 
Capt. Jackson is first and foremost a 
photographer, and like many _photo- 
graphers, he didn’t enter his profession 
by accident. He was born in 1843, in 
Keeseport, N. Y., and just before the 
Civil War he decided to become a 
photographer. The call to arms inter- 
rupted his career for a few years, but 
his photographic training stood him in 
good stead during his service with the 
Union army. An accurate observer makes 
a good soldier in any army. 

Mr. Jackson, usually called Captain by 
his many friends at the Explorers Club, 
does not tell of his Civil War service. All 
that can be learned of it is that his 
work was good. The war, to him, was 
an interruption of his chosen career. 

The call of the newly-opened lands 
in the West attracted Capt. Jackson soon 
after his discharge, and he went over the 
old Oregon Trail to California. Return- 
ing, he drove a herd of horses to Omaha, 
and soon was an official photographer 
during the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. His pictures faithfully 
recorded most of the construction of 
what was then the world’s greatest engi- 
neering feat, but he missed the driving 
of the golden spike at Promontory 
Point. He was too busy elsewhere—get- 
ting married. 


Wild Tales Confirmed 


Wild tales of a place in the new 
territories, called “Colter’s Hell” attract- 
ed the interest of geologists. Nobody 
would believe the tales told years before 
by Colter, a fur trapper who had once 
run through the region, naked, with a 
tribe of howling Indians at his heels; 
and the stories of Jim Bridger, another 
fur trapper, sounded too wild to be 
true. When, Nathaniel P. Langford re- 
ported a region resembling that de- 
scribed by Colter and Bridger, a govern- 
ment party was sent out to investigate 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


This picture looks modern enough, but it was taken by William H. Jackson back in 
the days when a rifle was a necessary part of a tourist’s equipment, and is the first 
ever taken of the canyon that is so often photographed. 


and in that party was William H. Jack- 
son, with his camera. 

Jackson’s accurate photographs, show- 
ing on paper the wonders described by 
Colter and Bridger, and Langford’s bril- 
liant pleas to the Senate, soon convinced 
government officials that Yellowstone 
was truly a land of wonders and in 1872 
President Grant set the area aside as a 
preserve that became our first National 
Park. 

Portfolios for Senators 


The portfolios of photographic prints 
of Yellowstone, made at the time, by 
Jackson, one for each senator, are still, 
despite the lapse of 65 years and the 
advance of the photographic art, worthy 
of careful inspection. Limited by slow 
lenses, and slower, hand-mixed and 
hand-applied sensitive emulsions, Jack- 
son turned out pictures that still win 
prizes in competition with the best that 
modern equipment and technique can 
produce. 

Only last fall, at the annual exhibition 
of pictures held by the Explorers Club, 
two of Captain Jackson’s pictures won 
prizes for their pictorial and technical 
excellence. The prize-winning prints 
were made some years before the ex- 
hibition judges were born! 

When the Yellowstone surveys were 
completed, the Hayden surveys conduct- 


ed by Dr. F. V. Hayden for what is 
now the U. S. Geological Survey, moved 
southward into the Rocky Mountains. 
William H. Jackson went with them 
as a scout, and was especially commis 
sioned to go in advance of the party 
to pick out good points from which 
to conduct the surveying operations. 
During the years that he was with the 
Hayden Party, Jackson took the first 
photographs of much of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and proved that the 
legendary Mount of the Holy Cross, in 
Colorado, was an actual peak. His first 
photograph of the peak, taken when 
Colorado was a_ newly-admitted | state, 
now hangs in a place of honor in the 
ofice of the Colorado Mountain Club. 
Dozens of other good pictures of this 
striking peak are in existence, but Jack 
son's is admittedly the best one known. 


Photographer Met Artist 


While touring the west with his cam 
eras, Jackson met another tourist who 
wished to make records of the wilder 
ness. This man was Thomas Moran, 
whose oil paintings of the Grand Can 
yon and other western scenes now hang 
in the U. S. National Museum in Wash- 
ington. The two artists met several 
times, and Jackson’s portrait of Thomas 
Moran, photographed by Jackson and 
retouched by Moran himself, is one of 








STILL ACTIVE 


William H. Jackson, still active in photo- 
graphy and painting in his ninety-fifth 
year, was snapped with a modern camera 
in the dark rooms at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in Washington, recently. Look- 
ing like a well-preserved man of sixty-five, 
Captain Jackson handles photographic and 
artistic materials with a skill that astounds 
younger experts. 


the best contemporary pictures of the 
famous artist. 

After the Hayden surveys were com 
pleted, Jackson established a business in 
Denver, and spent his time taking pic- 
tures of the Western and Southwestern 
scenic wonders, many of them “first” 
pictures. His lenses recorded the first 
pictures of the cliff ruins at Mesa Verde, 
and many other Colorado scenes. 

But somehow, life in the frontier 
town of Denver was too tame for the 
photographer, who felt the lure of “some 
thing lost beyond the ranges” and be 
came an official photographer for an 
international railroad commission. His 
travels took him all over the world. He 
crossed Siberia in a horse-drawn sleigh 
in the days before the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad was built, recorded the life of 
convicts, and took valuable pictures of 
the tribes in the Amur valley. Harper’s 
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Weekly published many of them, using 
the newly-discovered halftone process. 

In 1898, his world travels finished, 
Captain Jackson went to Detroit, where 
he continued in business until 1924. 
Soon, his early experiences became his- 
tory, and he was elected research secre- 
tary of the Oregon Trail Association, a 
position which he still holds. His ac- 
curate observations were of such interest 
that he produced a book, “The Pioneer 
Photographer” in cooperation with How- 
ard R. Driggs. Suddenly, at the age 
when most men are ready to retire, 
Jackson found himself in demand as 
an illustrator and lecturer. His draw- 
ings and photographs illustrate several 
of the books of the Oregon Trail As- 
sociation, and many of his friends prize 
beautifully-executed paintings of the 
more rugged western mountain areas. 

Honors came slowly to Captain Jack- 
son, but his work was of such merit 
that it attracted attention, both for its 
historical value and its technical quality. 
Elections to societies followed, and to- 
day Captain Jackson is a member of a 
number of famous clubs, including the 
Explorers and Adventurers’ Clubs in 
New York, the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington, and many others. 

Only a few years ago, at the age of 
92, he was invited to accompany the 
best climbers of the Colorado Mountain 
Club on an exploration trip to the Elk 
Mountains, which he had photographed 
more than six decades before. He ac- 
cepted, accompanied the skilled young 
climbers on the trip, and held up his 
end of the job in a party of the grand- 
sons of his contemporaries! 


Method Simple 


Jackson’s method of getting a good 
picture is very simple, yet few photog- 
raphers use it. You use the best equip- 
ment that you can get, work with care, 
pay special attention to detail, and if it 
doesn’t come out right, you go back 
and take it over! Needless to say, Cap- 
tain Jackson didn’t have to go back very 
often to take pictures over. The older 
processes required development on the 
spot, and the resulting picture could be 
inspected within a few minutes of its 
taking. Then, unless the 20x24 inch 
glass plate was broken in the hundred- 
mile haul to the railroad, the picture 
was gotten, and gotten permanently. 
Some of the six-decade-old plates from 
the Hayden Surveys are still in excel- 
lent condition, attesting to Captain Jack- 
son’s careful attention to the details of 
fixing and washing his plates. Errors 
or skimping in these processes don’t 
show up for several years. A less careful 


man could have “gotten away” with 
skimped work for a long time. William 
H. Jackson didn’t skimp. 

Enjoying excellent health, Captain 
Jackson walks around New York City 
with the long and rapid strides of a 
plainsman, avoiding taxicabs with the 
same skill that was once so useful in 
dodging falling rocks and Indian ar- 
rows in the Rocky Mountains. He has 
no rules for maintaining his health. As 
he states, he eats and drinks as he 
pleases, but friends observe that his 
pleasures are moderate—he stops eating 
when he has had enough, and makes his 
visits to the bar short and not very fre- 
quent. 


Never Lonely 


Unlike many men who have outlived 
their generation, Captain Jackson is not 
a lonely man. Somehow, among people 
who do things, who have hopes, and 
sometimes dream, age means nothing, 
and Captain Jackson still has hopes and 
dreams—he still sees much work to be 
done, and does it. When he was map- 
ping the Wild West there was no eight 
hour day. Survey parties worked from 
before dawn until they dropped, with 
no expectation of overtime pay. There 
was a job to be done and they did it. 
Now, in the modern age of short work- 
ing hours, Captain Jackson still works 
on a job, not for so many hours a day. 

In the evenings, when the day’s paint- 
ing is finished, he does not sit by the 
fire and dream of days that are past. 
Usually he has to choose between two 
or three invitations to go somewhere. 
Several evenings a week find him at the 
Explorers Club, where he takes an ac- 
tive and efficient part in the affairs. Is 
a lecture on pioneer days needed? Cap- 
tain Jackson can give it, and it'll be a 
good one. Does someone need help with 
photographic problems? Captain Jackson 
can give that, too. He doesn’t use the 
“six-bits words” of some of the younger 
experts, but his advice is sound and it 
works. 

Unlike a lot of old-timers, Captain 
Jackson keeps up with his art. Today, 
he still takes pictures, good ones, with 
the small modern cameras, but, as he 
once remarked, “I don’t feel that I’m 
taking a picture when I use anything 
smaller than an eleven by fourteen cam- 
era.” 

Last spring, when the University of 
Colorado informed several hundred 
young seniors that they were “educated 
gents, B.A.,” a brisk old gentleman 
marched in line with them, and received 
an official medal of recognition. The 
man was William H. Jackson, who 
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photographed the Colorado Territory be 
fore it was a state, crossed the moun 
tains before the railroad came, and saw 
buffalo herds on what is now the rich 
wricultural country of the high plains. 

After the ceremonies, he rode in a 
fast automobile over the same trails that 
once felt the steel tires of his ox cart, 
ind revisited the cities that were built 
at the “end of steel” when he was photo 
graphing railroad construction. Half of 
Captain Jackson’s life has been spent be 


side the rushing streams of the moun 


tain country, and for years he slept in 
his blankets by lonely campfires in the 
ice-carved valleys of the West, but he 1s 
equally at home in the cow camps ol 
the modern West, and the formal af 
fairs of the East. 

Last August, after a fall down a fil 
teen-ftoot concrete Stairway, he made his 
first “business” visit to a hospital, and 
weeks in bed in Cheyenne, 
had camped betore there was 


after five 
where he 
i city, he walked out, under his own 
power, with his broken bones set and 
his health They must have 


built them tough in 1843. Most men 


re stored, 


half his ave would Spx nd more time than 
that recuperating. 

Recently, the Ford Museum in Dear 
born, Mich.., thousands 
of Captain Jackson's caretully-saved glass 


acquired SOTTC 


plates, which were field records at the 
time they were made, and are now ir 
replaceable historical records. The Den 
er Publi 


his prints on file in their historical sec 


Library keeps a number of 


tion, and every few months some news 
paper publishes a few of them. Only by 
looking at the dat 
anyone tell that these are not modern 
ind good modern work at that. 


in the caption can 


work, 

Next summer, according to present 
plans, Captain Jackson will go out into 
the wilds of Colorado again, and re 
Mount of the Holy 


Cross, near Leadville, at the same site 


photograph — the 


from which he snapped it sixty-five years 


AO 
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*ATON RANCH 
PATON NC 
A home, on a mountain stream in the 
foothills of the Big Hern Mountains, 
where a limited number of congenial 
guests are cordially weleomed. 
It is a region of great geological and 
historical interest. Marine fossils, dinosaur 
bones and Indian implements are found 
nearby. 
Guest cabins are comfortable and attrac- 
tive. Foed is good. The modest weekly 
rate includes the use of a saddle horse 


Write 


WILLIAM PATON 


Shell Wyoming 
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EVENINGS ARE A PROBLEM 


Husband comes home tired and wants nothing more than to stay there but wife has 
been in all day; she wants to go out. Result: an evening of argument. Many couples 
throughout America are fighting this battle almost daily. 


From Page 183 


lite of the family is often a necessary 
and a fairly simple step toward ironing 
out marital difficulties. 

The third factor in almost every un 
happy home is a sexual maladjustment. 

“This turns out,” Dr. Popenoe ex 
plains, “to be due to one or both of 
two causes; either mere ignorance of 
elementary facts about the anatomy, phy- 
siology and psychology of sex, that should 
have been learned by every child as a 
matter of course at the high school age: 
or else the results of some early emotion 
al shack, warping, thwarting, 
lrustration, or deviation trom the nor 


some 


mal course of emotional development. 

“In other words, it is almost never 
an inborn difficulty—it is merely an 
educational problem, the consequences 
of wrong training or no training at all. 
It can be remedied.” 

A great deal of difficulty grows out 
ot failure to act on the well-known 
fact that men and women do not think 
and act alike. 

“Men are continually in hot water be 
cause they ignore the well-known pecu- 
liarities of feminine psychology—because 
they forget anniversaries, for instance. 

“But women are probably the great 
est sufferers, because they have too of 


ten been taught that the differences be 
tween the sexes do not amount to 
much.” 

Better education in the high schools 
in the field of sex psychology is urged 
as a preventive of friction between hus 
band and wife by Dr. Popenoe. He also 
advocates a special preparation for mar- 
riage, including an impartial study of 
the personalities of engaged persons so 
that if, for example, two very bossy in- 
dividuals marry they will at least be 


forewarned. 
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There are ten Indian tribes in New 
York State. 


American industry maintains more 


than 2,000 research laboratories. 
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United States. When publications are 
free, send 10c for handling. 
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Leviathan and the Kraken 


OWN in the vast unsunned depths 

of the sea lurks the Kraken of 
medieval Norse myth. He is not a 
mythical creature at all, but a giant cut- 
tlefish or squid, with a body 20 feet 
long and ten 35-foot arms. Long the 
subject of quite justifiable skepticism, 
this giant mollusk is now known to be 
authentic and real. 

Once in a rare while one is glimpsed 
at the surface. When that happens, 
usually another sea-serpent story is born. 
There are even tales of attacks on ships 
by these monsters. You must choose for 
yourself whether to believe them or not. 

Master of the seas of the world is Le- 
viathan, the sperm whale. He is the 
largest animal that has ever existed, 
reaching a length of go feet, and a 
weight far exceeding that of any of the 
dinosaurs of old. He fears nothing, and 
had no need to fear, until that mis- 
chievous little landling, man, learned 
how to build bigger whales out of wood 
and iron, and to arm them with the 
powers of Hell. 

When Leviathan is hungry, he needs 
a giant meal. So he swims downward 
to where the Kraken lurks. How he 
finds him nobody knows. There must 
be many Krakens, for Leviathan seldom 
has to do without his pink flesh when 
he is minded to feed. 

The sperm whale, unlike most whales, 
has teeth. They are bluntly conical 
mounds of hard ivory, bigger than a 
harpooner’s fist. Imagine a big alligator’s 
jaw multiplied by ten or twenty. That 
gives a rough idea of Leviathan’s arma- 
ment. 

One can only guess what titanic strug- 
gle ensues when the giant sperm whale 
finds his gidnt prey. The Kraken does 
not yield without a fight. But apparent- 
ly he does not have any more chance 
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than the Dragon had against St. George. 
He is rent and devoured. 

How do we know all this? Leviathan 
tells us. 

When a sperm whale is killed by a 
whaling ship, its skin is apt to be 
scarred, especially about the great, 
blocky head, with saucer-sized circles. 
It looks as though the Devil's horse had 
been galloping there. These are the 
marks of the formidable, horny-rimmed 
sucker-disks on the giant squid’s arms. 
Evidently the poor Kraken has defend- 
ed himself with the only technique he 
knew—and found it insufficient. 

When Leviathan, himself now a vic- 
tim to one smaller yet mightier than 
himself, is cut up for oil and meat, 
great salmon-colored chunks of flesh are 
found in his stomach. Even more con- 
vincing, there are very apt to be some 
huge, parrot-like beaks, that once armed 
the Kraken’s devouring mouth. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Unusual Movie Built From 
Variations of Parabola 


See Front Cover 


N A NOVEL sort of motion picture, 

all the “actors” are designs based on 
the parabola, an important mathematical 
curve. The photograph shown on the 
cover of this week’s Science News Let 
TER and all the others that make up 
the goo feet of film in “Parabola” are 
built up from this type of curve. 

The parabola is the curve taken by 
a projectile, by the water of a fountain, 
or by the cables of a suspension bridge. 

Abstract form, it is pointed out by 
Rutherford Boyd, designer and director 
of the film, is one of the sources of de 
sign and, therefore, of beauty. The de- 
signs in the film are synchronized to 


music, 
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The Malayan tree shrew looks like a 
sharp-nosed squirrel. 





SRA DIO 


Merch 24, 4:00 p. m., E.S.T. 
EVOLUTION TO ORDER — Dr. Albert 
Blakeslee of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 


March 24, 4:00 p. m., E.S.T. 
VISITING THE SICK—Miss Mary Ryan of 


the American Red Cross. 


In the Science Service series of radio dis- 
cussions led by Watson Davis, Director, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Danger To Heart In 
Local Anesthetics 


WARNING to dentists advising 
care in the use of procaine-epine 
phrine local anesthetics was issued by 
University of Chicago scientists after 
more than a year ol experimentation. 
These anesthetics, injected into the 
gums to eliminate pain, are found to 
cause marked rises in blood pressure, 
sometimes toxic reactions and may be 
dangerous to the heart. Although widely 
used in dental practice, there has been 
insufficient research upon their dental 
and medical use, the report in the Pro 
ceedings of the Society of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine states. 

The research was by Drs. Paul P. 
Pickering and Herbert P. Steinmeyer of 
the Walter G. Zoller Memorial Dental 
Clinic and Dr. Arno B. Luckhardt, 
who in 1923 discovered the anesthetic 
properties of ethylene gas. 
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Bubble drinking fountains for the 


home are being produced. 

“Eighty miles of lilacs’ are to be 
planted in a lilac hedge along the high 
way from Fargo to Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 
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ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
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Forestry 
GERMAN Forestry—Franz Heske — 
Yale Univ. Press, 342 p.. $3. When we 


in the United States were still destruc- 
tively “mining” our forests, forestry in 
Germany was already highly developed 
as both science and technology, with 
roots clear back to the Middle Ages. Al- 
though we have done much since then 
to close that gap, there is still much that 
we can learn from German experience. 
This book will therefore be a treasure- 
chest to persons seriously interested in 
forestry, whether professionally or as pa- 
Americans. 
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triotic 


Science 


Psychology 
PERCEPTION OF NUMBER AS AFFECTED 
By THE Monetary VALUE OF THE Ob- 
yects—Heinz Ansbacher—Archives of 
Psychology, 88 p., $1.25. It is a curious 
fact that the monetary value of objects 
affects the way in which we perceive 
them. This is a technical study of this 

phenomenon. 
Science 
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Medicine 
Tue Patient AND THE WEATHER, Vol. 
IV, Part 3: Organic Disease, Surgical 
Problems — William F. Petersen — Ed- 
wards Brothers, 651 p., $10. More of 
Dr. Petersen’s interesting observations 
on the relation of weather to health and 
disease. The monograph is not for lay 
readers but medical scientists will find 
it thought-provoking. 
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Cenetics 

Tue Emsryonic DeveLopMENT oF 
DrosopHiLta MELANocAster—D. F. Poul- 
son—Hermann et Cie, Paris, 51 p.. 15 
fr. There are probably hundreds of ge- 
neticists who have ushered millions of 
Drosophilas into the world and exam- 
ined them to see what the mysteries 
of mendelism have wrought in them, 
and who yet have no very clear idea of 
what happened before they emerged 
from their eggs. This small brochure 
sums up clearly and completely the an- 
tenatal life of this important small ani- 


mal. 
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Botany 

Grasses IN Kansas—Frank C. Gates— 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, To- 
peka, Kansas, 349 p., illus., free upon 
direct request to the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. Not available through 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Anthropology 


Science Service. One of the most notable 
of regional floras that has yet been is- 
sued. Kansas is par excellence a grass 
state, the meeting place of grasses East 
and West, North and South. The ex- 
cellent descriptions, analytic keys, and 
line illustrations will be highly useful to 
botanists in most parts of the United 


States and Canada. 
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Hygiene 


Hanpsook oF HyciENE For STUDENTS 
ND PracTITIONERS OF MeEpIcINE — Jos- 
eph W. Bigger—William Wood and Co., 
405 p. $4. A book intended primarily 
for medical students, written by the pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and preventive 
medicine at the University of Dublin. 
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Botany 


FLtoriwa Witp FLowers, AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE Fioripa Fauna (New ed.) 
—Mary Francis Baker—Macmillan, 245 
p., illus., $3.50. Florida, the one state 
in the Union named for its flowers, still 
charms visitors as it did Ponce de Leon, 
who named it and became its first en- 
thusiastic tourist. This new edition of 
Florida Wild Flowers merits, and prob- 
ably will repeat, the success that met 
its first issue a dozen years ago. 
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Mathematics 
PLANE TricoNoMeTry—William Kel- 
so Morrill—Farrar & Rinehart, 167 p., 
$1.60. Text for compact and brief course 
in plane trigonometry as used at the 
Johns Hopkins University, which en- 
ables the students to review the subject 
in from six to eight weeks. 
Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


Mineralogy 
Fiecp Tests ror Minerats—E. H. 
Davison—Chem. Pub. Co. of N. Y., 60 
p., $3. Well organized, carefully written, 
competently illustrated, this book will] 
be useful to the student of mineralogy 
and valuable as a reference to the prac- 
ticing mineralogist. 
Science News Letter, March 19, 1938 


Physics 
GEOMETRICAL Optics: AN INTRODUC- 


TION TO Hamitton’s Metuop—J. L. 
Synge—Cambridge (Macmillan), 110 p., 
$2. Another in the series of Cambridge 
tracts in mathematics and mathematical 
physics which are ever welcomed by ad- 
vanced scientists. 
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THe Dentition oF SINANTHROPUS 
PEKINENsIs: A Comparable Odontog- 
raphy of the Hominids—Franz Weid- 
enreich—Geological Survey of China, 
Peking, 121 p., containing 345 figures 
and 49 diagrams. As all comparative an- 
atomists and physical anthropologists 
know, teeth are at once among the most 
critical characters in the determination 
of relationships and among the most dif- 
ficult to evaluate properly. Dr. Weiden- 
reich’s present study is of a piece with 
the rest of his work on Sinanthropus: 
plates that show every detail with meti- 
culous accuracy, the various figures ar- 
ranged in significant series. 
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Child Psychology 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHIL- 
DREN—Ernest J. Chave—Univ. Chicago 
Press, 354 p. $2.50. This is a book on 
character development by an associate 
professor of religious education at the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 
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Archacology 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE SMITH- 


SONIAN INsTITUTION-HARVARD UNIVERsI- 
Ty ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO 
NorTHWESTERN Honpuras, 1936 — Wil- 
liam Duncan Strong, Alfred Kidder II 
and A. J. D. Paul, Jr.— Smithsonian 
Inst., 129 p., 16 plates, 80 c. 
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General Science 
Van Nostranpn’s Scientiric Ency- 
cLopepIA—Ed. by Richard M. Field and 
others—Van Nostrand, 1234 p. $10. 
Thousands of alphabetically arranged ar- 
ticles, with a photograph to nearly every 
page, covering the basic sciences of 
chemistry, physics, mineralogy, geology, 
botany, astronomy and mathematics; the 
applied sciences of naVigation, aeronau- 
tics and medicine; and civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering. It will be a 
welcome addition to the reference shelf. 
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Psychology 
Tue PsycHoLtocy o—r Music—James L. 


Mursell — Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 389 p., $3.75. A technical book 
that will probably be of considerable in- 
terest to the musical reader as well as to 
the psychologist interested in aesthetics. 
It applies to music the ideas of Gestalt 
psychology. 
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